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divergent views, owing to a certain obscurity in their
wording. As a matter of fact, nearly every
theologian has a slightly varying idea as to the
precise doctrines of the Established Church, for the
reason that these doctrines have never been perfectly
clearly defined. Some changes, rather of ceremonial
than of doctrine, were indeed made. The practice of
confession was retained but ceased to be compulsory ;
the doctrine of transubstantiation was abandoned in
favour of an ambiguously worded assertion of the
Real Presence, the nature of this Presence not being
clearly defined ; the observance of certain rites
ceased to be' obligatory, and various minor changes
were affected. In short, the Church became
Protestant in a political sense, while being in doctrine
l( a half-way house between Rome and Geneva," with
such vagueness in the statement of her beliefs that a
Catholic could almost join her communion, if he
sacrificed papal supremacy, and a Calvinist, if he did
not object to Episcopacy.

Both to the adoption of a spirited foreign policy
and to the establishment of a National Church, the
Elizabethan sailors contributed in no small degree.
With the exception of a brief interval in the reign of
Edward VI., commerce had been steadily growing
since the time of Edward IV., and a variety of causes
led to a remarkably rapid expansion under Elizabeth.
The prosperity of Flanders was temporarily ruined
by the war of independence; the traders, from
considerations of safety, began to remove their
business houses from that country to London, and
that city became a really commercial centre. An